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eo Performing Service For One Another 

Mary Frances SMITH 

pon- 7 Supervisor, Reception Department, The Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 


the 7 : a recent publicity project regarding the use of 
q inter-society service by children’s organizations, 
a student points out weaknesses and discrepancies in 
@ our present practice, and urges a reconsideration of 
BH the issues involved. This recommendation strength- 
ens my conviction that out-of-town inquiry service 
f has long been the neglected child of our case work 
@ technique, and needs an immediate share of our 
< professional attention. I am, therefore, attempting 
“to set down some of the questions and suggestions 
which have grown out of the experience of my own 
organization, in the hope that they may stimulate 
further discussion and perhaps lead to some rede- 
fining of this function in terms of our present day 
conception of the task of a children’s agency. 
One of the strongest values which I see in our 


ady; present case work approach lies in our continually 
ocial J increasing awareness of the significance of the minu- 
iod-  tiae of our ,job. We have learned to direct our in- 


@ (terest and énergy not so much to the ultimate goal 
@ ~as to the immediate situation before us. We see 
' seach separate part as typical of the whole, each in- 
and 9" terview or contact as offering to the client an expe- 
g & rience in which he may project a portion of his total 
S$ feeling. Have we applied the same principles to 
® inter-society inquiries, recognizing them as valuable 
q only as they are integrally related to a thoughtful 
@ and responsible plan? Are they really parts which 
carry the essential quality of the whole? 


v4 Too often requests for service seem to have been 

made—and answered—in a casual way, with no 
e apparent thought of their implications for a pro- 
5 for fessionally helpful relationship. Often they seem to 
AND- consider only the factual knowledge to be gained, 
meo- though the nature of the request makes it inevitable 

that they touch fundamental emotions, and that 
hout they interpret to the community, correctly or other- 


wise, the case work practice of the agency. I am 


purposely using the term “agency” ambiguously, to 
denote either the organization referring, or the organ- 
ization receiving the request, for this use indicates 
the confusion which exists in the public mind, though 
the concepts and the functions of the two agencies 
may differ radically. Of such differences I shall 
speak again later. 

The point which I wish to emphasize here is that 
the agency which applies case work principles to its 
inquiries will have thought through very carefully 
the reason for the request, its relation to the whole 

(Continued on page 2) 


Tribute to Homer Folks 


Over three hundred friends honored Homer 
Folks, secretary of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association for forty-four years, on his seven- 
tieth birthday at a dinner in the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, on February 18. 

Speakers at the dinner were the Honorable 
F. E. LaGuardia, Mayor of New York; Allen 
Wardwell, chairman of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Relief; Solomon Lowen- 
stein, executive vice-president of the Federation 
for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Socie- 
ties; Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, professor of public 
health at Yale University; and Mr. Folks, him- 
self. Telegrams of congratulation were received 
from President Roosevelt and the Honorable 
Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the 
United States. Charles C. Burlingham, presi- 
dent of the New York City Welfare Council, was 
toastmaster. 

‘‘What a remarkable man Homer Folks must 
be,’’ mused the Mayor. ‘‘Seventy years of age 
and both Roosevelt and Hughes like him.’’ 
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Performing Service For One Another 
(Continued from page 1) 


situation, and its possible implications. This will 
have been discussed with the client, and his sugges- 
tions and activity in regard to it will become a part 
of the whole plan. The referring agency will also be 
aware that it is bringing in a new element, and must 
decide whether the situation is too involved or deli- 
cate to risk introducing factors which may upset the 
whole balance. The letter in which the request is 
made will interpret the case work situation and the 
place of this inquiry. Only when the inquiry has 
been so integrated can it be separated from the whole 
and undertaken as a distinct though related part of 
the total situation. 

A twelve-year-old girl in another State had been 
legally adopted by her mother’s aunt—incidentally, 
without the consent or knowledge of either her 
mother or her father. When the aunt became inca- 
pacitated, the child was referred to a social agency, 
which in turn asked the children’s organization in 
the town where the parents were living to approach 
them in regard to taking the child, judging at the 
same time the suitability of their home. The parents 
were much affected by the possibility of having the 
child again, and went ahead eagerly with plans for 
her, until the referring agency reported that the 
aunt objected, and, as she was a person of influence 
in the community, they had acceded to her request 
that the child be placed in a school. 

There may have been some question about the 
stability of the parents, and the probability of a 
satisfactory home for the child with them, but I 
think that both agencies had a serious responsibility 
in regard to the very real and overpowering feeling 
which had been stirred up for these two people, the 
intense conflicting emotions which were not allowed 


any satisfactory outlet, and certainly not given much 
helpful understanding. 


Tue inter-agency inquiry must be limited by the 
same considerations as the treatment interview. 
We cannot scratch the surface merely to find out 
what lies underneath. For both organizations in- 
volved there must be a recognition and an accept- 
ance of professional responsibility. Such an attitude 
will naturally determine the character of requests for 
service. A referring agency will consider seriously 
how much likelihood there is of a desirable home for 
a child with a relative who has evinced no interest, 
and who has had a totally different life experience. 


2 


No agency will be asked to attempt to make a con- 
tact which has already been tried and proved hope- 
less; to do a detective job; or to exercise a vigilance 
quite outside its regular function. 

I have already suggested that there are difficulties 
in inter-society requests between organizations with 
widely differing functions. The public agency having 
as much understanding of individual needs as the 
private organization cannot make decisions without 
relation to its public responsibility. The private 
agency cannot take on a public administrative rdle 
—for instance, in enforcing provisions regarding 
legal residence. Inquiries going from one organiza- 
tion to another have to take into account the special 
province of each, as well as divergencies in practice. 
This would apply to any two agencies, whether 
under public or private auspices. Should an agency 
receiving an inquiry which it feels that it cannot 
carry out along the lines indicated by the referring 
organization be free to refuse it? I should like to 
propose this as a question for further discussion. 

Another point which seems to need clarification 
is that of supervisory service—covered in Article 6 
of our Inter-society Agreement (Directory of Mem- 
bers, Child Welfare League of America, 1937, page 2). 
The first part of this section reads: ‘‘We agree to 
supervise at the request of another subscribing so- 
ciety any child placed by that society with relatives 
or others in our district, such supervision to be of the 
same character as that given to our own placed-out 
children.” 

We have put much thought in recent years into 
clarifying our ideas about supervision of children in 
foster homes. Perhaps in the process the character 
of our supervision has been changed. Certainly we 
see supervision today as something growing out of 
the whole situation, prepared for carefully—in con- 
tacts with the child’s own family before foster care 
has been decided on, in a relationship with the child 
which gives the worker meaning and usefulness for 
him, in a helpful professional relation with foster 
parent—all of which are based on, and identified 
with, the function of placement. Supervision, there- 
fore, is determined by participation. 

It seems impossible that it can achieve the same 
quality when it has been determined by a blanket 
agreement; when it does not carry the element of 
planning together; when contact with an agency has 
not been sought or even accepted by the client. 
Frequently the case worker sees supervision as in- 
trusive in a situation which is working out happily 


(Continued on page 7) 
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The Psychiatrist Looks at the Day Nursery 


Everett S. Rapemacuer, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry, Yale University 


VER a quarter of a century ago two elderly 
() sisters lived in an old brownstone house in a 
mill town. The once splendid view of the harbor 
from the front of the house had for years been clut- 
tered with railroad tracks and warehouses, and 
through the back yard dusk the blue lights of silk 
mills gleamed. The site once so select was bordered 
by tenement houses, and brokendown fences marked 
the yards of adjacent dwellers. However, nothing 
could induce them to move, and. their stubborn 
tenacity to the old home caused much comment and 
gossip throughout the town. 

This gossip was considerably heightened when the 
newspapers carried the startling announcement that 
the dwelling was to be turned over to the care of 
little children whose mothers worked in the mills and 
whose older sisters should be attending school. It 
was to be a shelter for them, and hot foods were to 
be provided at noon. 

The downstairs of the house was cleared of all 
furniture. Cots were arranged, and a day nursery 
came into being. Many were the implications that 
were made in regard to the mental state of these 
two foresighted people. At first even the working 
mothers stood aloof, suspicious as to the motive of 
such bounty. They, too, had heard or perhaps felt 
something unusual in regard to those more fortunate 
neighbors who lived alone in the big house. 

One or two mothers brought small babies. They 
were pleased at the clean and rested appearance of 
their children at night. Soon other families took ad- 
vantage of this haven. With no formal training, 
with little to draw from precedent, many unforeseen 
problems had to be met as they arose. Matters of 
medical care, prevention of spread of infection, rec- 
teational needs, special problems of behavior, diffi- 
culties in adapting to a new routine—these and a 
host of others filled the days with both discourage- 
ment and added fascination. Out of such ventures 
as this we reach the present day nursery and the 
place it holds in public welfare. 

It is interesting to reflect on the changing attitudes 
and the new horizons looming for the day nursery, 
and the strategic part it now plays in community 
service. Family welfare has taken on new signifi- 
cance in the past twenty-five years; certain phases 
of child welfare have been seen as an integral part of 
the state’s responsibility; and mental hygiene has 


woven a psychiatric thread through all our social 
forces. We look ahead to the building of an indi- 
vidual who will be fit to compete with the maximum 
of efficiency on the levels to which he is best adapted. 
We shall, thus, raise the standards of living and over- 
come the strange ambivalences of past heritage. .It 
is on this frontier that the day nursery stands today. 


Waar, then, should the day nursery encompass 
today? Out of its past experience it has seen its own 
problems. Its personnel must be a trained one— 
trained in “group service,” in case working methods, 
in child pedagogy and child health, and it must ap- 
preciate the difficult task it must fulfill. 

The very nature of the homes to which its service 
is especially aimed is one distinct from other branches 
of social service—broken homes with the remaining 
parent working; homes in which it is essential for 
both parents to work in order to meet family needs; 
yet, in each instance, homes in which the adult 
member still has the fire to want to carry on and hold 
his own together if he possibly can do so. There is 
something in this that the worker must sense in 
order to keep it burning and stimulated, not merely 
with hope, but with something more tangible. 

The day nursery must not be just a mere stopping 
off place twice a day for these working adults. It 
must help them to a continued stimulation in the 
cultural iriterests of their short home life. It must 
do this, too, with people who have suffered greater 
frustration than what is ordinarily a part of the 
everyday home. It cannot expect to make use of 


prolonged interview as the parent makes the evening 
(Continued on page 7) 


Child Adoption Dynamite 


FavoraBLE comment has been coming to 
the League on the article, ‘“Bargain-counter 
Babies,” by Vera Connolly, in the March, 1937, 
issue of Pictorial Review—which mentions 
welfare agencies and officials in various parts 
of the country. Likewise, evidence has al- 
ready come that the article is arousing further 
activity on this subject in the press. The 
League is one of the organizations that ex- 
tended cooperation to the writer. 
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When is a Survey Valuable? 


Berore the latest economic depression struck or- 
ganized child welfare work, almost every community 
seemed to want a survey and many of them achieved 
their purpose, under the auspices of the League or 
through some other channel. After an interim of 
several years there seems now a similar development 
of interest. 

On the basis of considerable experience, the 
League’s board of directors and staff learned that 
some of the community surveys proved good invest- 
ments, but in the case of others, community money 
and our time could clearly have been used to better 
advantage. 

What are the reasons for this diversity of results? 
An appraisal of the general plan in the field of child 
welfare and of the work of the individual agencies 
can always be made. But the values of a community 
survey come not so much from what is done by the 
survey staff as from the work of a group of interested 
and informed citizens, when they have studied the 
facts brought out and the recommendations that 
have been made. In conjunction with the survey 
staff, they are then in position to decide how far 
these recommendations may apply and how they 
can help reshape the individual and community plans. 

A committee of citizens, both men and women, 
who have some understanding of standards of work 
and purposes of children’s organizations, and rep- 
resentative of the various types of service, is very 
much needed to bring substantial results from com- 
munity surveys. Such a committee, perhaps of 
twelve to fifteen persons, should consist of a group 
prominent in the field of child welfare and certain 
other persons who have an interest in better plans 
for children but who combine with it a certain 
measure of influence in the community because of 
their personal worth and perhaps financial standing. 


Unless such a committee can be organized it js 
better that the money used for community surveys 
should be applied to the development of the work 
rather than to an evaluation of what is going on in 
the community. 

Many cities are not ready for formal surveys. In 
some, self-surveys under guidance would be possible. 
In others, they may need some consultation service 
from time to time for the purpose of giving directions 
to the various organizations regarding the next steps 
they should take. The League has often rendered 
such service and believes it has been more advan- 
tageous than a survey could have been under existing 
circumstances, but with the expectation that as the 
work goes on further a survey may later be found 
of value. 


—C. C. Carstens 


Information Service is Popular 


So many important questions or problems are en- 
countered by member agencies of the League regard- 
ing their work that we are now busily engaged in 
expanding our information service. One special 
study on “Per Capita Costs and How to Measure 
Them” has been issued, and apparently has been 
well received—judging by the “fan mail” that has 
come back to us. 

Some children’s organizations are greatly per- 
plexed by the trends in the development of public 
service for children. Our next bulletin will discuss 
this question, and point the way for the private 
agency in its relation to the public program. Sub- 
sequent special bulletins will treat the following sub- 
jects: Mechanics of home finding; foster day care; 
adoptions; board rates; intake procedures; sub- 
stitute mothers; visiting housekeepers; foster parent 
education; re-placement studies. 

We expect to issue these special compilations 


-monthly throughout the year except during July and 


August, and we shall always welcome information 
and assistance from our member agencies in the as- 
sembling of these important data. 

Organizations not in the membership of the League 
may secure these releases and certain other services 
on ‘an associate basis, with annual dues of $10.00. 
A letter regarding the service offered to League as- 
sociates is being sent to child welfare organizations 
throughout the country. Since June, 1935, the 
League has also had various classes of membership 
for individuals, with minimum dues of $5.00. 
Ernest H. Cote, Extension Secretary. 
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Flood News From Memphis 


“Tuts is the first day since the flood began that I 
have had a chance to breathe,” wrote Miss Clara E. 
Kummer, director, Children’s Bureau, Memphis, to 
the League on February 15. ‘‘Memphis has been 
like a whirlwind. First there was the influx of about 
50,000 refugees in a period of 48 hours, plus the Army, 
the Navy, W.P.A. workers, government officials of 
every kind, working frantically on the levee system. 
I know of one spot in the lower section of Memphis 
where 5,000 men worked day and ‘night sacking the 
levee to keep it from overflowing and breaking. All 
these people had to be housed and fed. The town’s 
confusion was terrific. 

“The refugees were first centered in our Fair 
Grounds in buildings that were in no way equipped 
to meet the needs. Then the overflow went to our 
public schools and any buildings that could be com- 
mandeered for such purposes. The weather was 
warm, it was raining a great deal, and disease was 
spreading in all the centers. The Army was rapidly 
evacuating all territories within a thirty mile spread 
of the river and continuing to bring people in. 

“After about two days, health and housing com- 
mittees were set up. Local organizations got in line, 
and by the end of the first week refugees were being 
sent into smaller units in adjacent territories wher- 
ever there was a building available. We probably 
haven’t more than 5,000 ieft in Memphis that belong 
elsewhere. In our own county we have had to bring 
in 6,000 out of low spots. These water-covered areas 
are suffering from back water, and it will be slow 
going down, so we will have the refugee problem on 
our hands for a couple of months more. 

“Memphis will have to be the medical center for 
much of the health work that will have to be done for 
these poor people. Memphis has set up five extra 
hospitals, and it is almost impossible to get a bed for 
the Memphis sick in our own regular hospitals. 

“The Children’s Bureau offered its service to the 
Red Cross on the first day. There came in many 
requests from private homes to temporarily take 
care of refugee children separated from their parents. 
From day to day many children were found wander- 
ing without anybody that really belonged to them. 
We picked up a number of these and put them in 
private homes pending the time that we might find 
their relatives. That did not prove satisfactory to 
the medical authorities. They felt that we were 
taking too great a risk for our private citizens to 
place children so hurriedly all over the city. 

“Then, in cooperation with the Housing Com- 
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mittee, the Health Committee, the Red Cross and 
Children’s Bureau, we established a children’s center 
at the Fair Grounds where most of the refugees were 
centered. They put hot and cold water lavatories 
and a hot plate in one building where these children 
were to stay, and hired some matrons and nurses. 
Children under one year anda half were placed inaspe- 
cial baby department. The same method in equip- 
ment was provided for colored as well as for whites. 

“The whole Children’s Bureau staff devoted it- 
self to this Red Cross children’s job for two weeks. 
This week we have gotten cleared out again.” Our 
social workers are back on their own jobs. The 
work we did is now in the hands of the National 
American Red Cross office, and I am serving as a 
consultant and adviser on children’s problems to 
that staff. It was, and is a big job yet. 

“T hope when we get through not to have a residue 
of unplaceable children left in Memphis for our local 
group to take care of. We surely should be able to 
refer them to State child welfare groups after every 
effort has been made to re-unite them with their 
families. This past week we have returned many to 
their own people and the situation is getting materi- 
ally cleared up. After it is all over we shall be able 
to tell more definitely what we have done. There 
was no way of keeping records the past week. I took 
a card table from my home, bought a cardex file box 
for 5 x 8 cards and set the table outdoors. Then it 
rained, and I had to get inside of a dark camp, but 
the work went on.” 


Education Meeting in Paris— 
And Prizes 


Tue International Committee for Education in the 
Family, which is promoting the study of methods of 
training children in the family, will meet in Paris on 
May 14, 1937, to plan for the carrying out of resolu- 
tions passed at the International Congress of Educa- 
tion in the Family held in 1935, and to prepare for 
the next Congress. 

The International Committee for Education in the 
Family is conducting a prize competition on improve- 
ment of methods of training children in the family 
and is offering three prizes of 1,000 francs each, 
(1) for the best report on experimental research on 
better methods of character formation, (2) for the 
best report on the results obtained by pupils taking 
courses on training children in the family, (3) for the 
best report on experiments on mutual formation of 
character and the results obtained by this method. 

Further information on the conference and prize 
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contests can be obtained from Mr. P. De Vuyst, 
Vice President Delegate of the International Com- 
mission for Education in the Family, 22 Avenue 
de l’Yser, Brussels, Belgium.—(Release sent to 
Buttetin by U. S. Children’s Bureau.) 


Music in Institutions 


Music 1n Instirutions, by Willem van de Wall. Department 
of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1936. 
500 pages; 15 illustrations. $3.00. 


“Tnstitutions are not new, nor is music. Music is every- 
where in nature. The question therefore arises, why 
should a handbook be written describing what goes on 
spontaneously? There are reasons, sound and important 
for this venture.” 


Turis quotation is taken from Dr. Samuel W. Hamil- 
ton’s foreword to Dr. Willem van de Wall’s new 
book, “‘Music in Institutions.” The foreword goes 
on to give reasons for the publication of such a book, 
explaining that music educators in the institutional 
fields are not as yet numerous, and that thus far no 
book has been written for those who might have 
aspirations to do institutional music work. ‘‘The 
handbook seeks to present its material in such a way 
that the student’s understanding will develop point 
by point in simple and logical fashion.” 

Dr. van de Wall, for many years the director of 
the committee for the study of music in institutions 
of the Bureau of Mental Health in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, has done an admirable job 
with this eminently useful handbook. He has given 
us a treatise which should be of invaluable assistance 
to social workers, musicians, students, and in general 
to all people who have any interest in welfare insti- 
tutions. He deals with every conceivable problem 
in the presentation of music in institutions, from the 
function of music in institutional care and treatment 
through the aims, the organization, and the admin- 
istration of music in welfare institutions. 

The author has given over a special part of his 
book to a discussion of the institutional music 
worker. The reviewer would like to call these 
chapters to the special attention of the superinten- 
dents of different welfare agencies, as they deal 
largely with the qualifications for the music worker, 
both in technical training and cultural background. 
There is also a guide of salary schedules which might 
well serve as a model in large institutions, depending 
of course on the circumstances in which the institu- 
tion finds itself. There is, in the same section, a dis- 


cussion of the methods of leadership and the require. 
ments of treatment for individual cases and for 
group experience. 

In the section on the organization of institutional 
musical activities, Dr. van de Wall gives the pro- 
fessional musician some valuable advice on how to 
run a department. He speaks of the various activi- 
ties which can be used in a well-rounded music pro- 
gram. We are told of the effectiveness of all kinds 
of combinations, from the rhythm band through to 
the band and the orchestra. Besides that, there is a 
comprehensive survey of vocal activities, which is 
perhaps one of the most satisfying chapters to this 
reviewer. The author dispels once and for all the 
old idea that a group interested in choral singing 
must be able to read music. The reviewer knows of 
several institutions with very well-trained choruses 
and glee clubs of normal children, not one of whom 
has ever learned to read a note of music. At the 
conclusion of this section, there are chapters on in- 
tellectual and creative occupation with music, and 
the importance of rhythmics, dancing, theatricals 
and social activities in the music program. 

The book contains a very fine part on the adminis- 
tration of music in welfare institutions. The first 
subject to be treated in this section is that of the 
coordination of the music program with the work of 
other departments. This, necessarily, is one of the 
most important factors in the administration of a 
department. To quote the author: “A well or- 
ganized department doing much intensive work 
sometimes loses sight of the fact that it gives the 
inmates only a part of their total treatment, and 
that other departments have perhaps equally sig- 
nificant functions to perform in this general task.” 
Dr. van de Wall recommends conferences with the 
workers of other departments, and an organization 
which will make it possible for one department to 
work hand in hand with the other forces working for 
the good of the inmates. The section goes on to 
speak of the internal administration of the depart- 
ment, and then gives us examples of institutional 
music programs, schedules, and reports. 

The reviewer has chosen the material for this brief 
appraisal of Dr. van de Wall’s book from the latter 
half of his work. To attempt to give a thorough 
survey of the first half would require much more 
space than has been allotted. Suffice it to say, the 
book in its entirety has filled a dire need for tech- 
nical information on an up-to-now obscure subject. 
Dr. van de Wall, who names Dr. Clara M. Liepmann 
as his able collaborator, has given us a great deal 
from his varied and extensive activities in the inst!- 
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tutional field, and has succeeded in writing a book 
which makes both for interesting reading and for in- 
tensive study. For that, we are grateful. 

Dr. van de Wall bears in mind that since music is 
universal, it is universal to all types of minds. The 
child not academically-minded and not as mentally 
alert as others must not be precluded from the group 
that not only love music but are able to produce it. 
Music is individual and from this selected group of 
mental inferiors have come many musical superiors. 
It is simply a matter of endeavoring to get this type 
of youngster interested, and once interested, to de- 
velop the music up to his point of appreciation and 
ability to perform.—Lupwic SHEFFIELD, Music De- 
partment, The Hebrew Orphan Asylum of the City 
of New York. 


The Psychiatrist Looks at the 
Day Nursery 


(Continued from page 3) 


call for the child. His mind then is too filled with 
thoughts of supper plans, children to be put to bed, 
and then that longed-for chance to rest. Yet each 
of these daily calls at the nursery must be made to 
count so that the parent leaves with a feeling of 
having something to think about that may be in- 
teresting and useful to him. 

It is easy to imagine the physical aspects of an 
ideal day nursery and its routine day. There would 
be the morning inspection; an isolation cubicle for 
suspected illnesses; the daily call of the pediatrician, 
with examinations of the suspected sick ones; with 
growth studies and nutrition plans for others, and 
psychiatric and psychological consultation, and staff 
meetings, for more concerted and unified treatment 
of the child during the period he is under care. There 
would be, too, a routine nursery school program, an 
occupational therapy of a nature in keeping with 
child interests and one that carried over into home 
activities. There would also be club groups of 
hobby studies to intersperse with the recreation of 
the older children. 

Yet all this is of minor import and in itself avails 
little unless there is that added bit, that scientific and 
human understanding of the problem of the working 
parent. He will be lonely often and his heart nothing 
but an aching void. He will dwell on thoughts of 
his own martyrdom, or he will become filled with a 
canker of false righteousness. He will tend secretly 
to scoff at the interests which the child attempts to 
recount, because of the irony of his own life. The 


child will be under two disciplines and more often 
will accept the pattern in keeping with his heritage. 

In the ideal day nursery, then, there would be that 
liaison worker who would bind the institution to the 
home. It would be a worker who would slowly 
smooth out the tumult of difficult adjustment to a 
broken home; who would show the parent how to 
face his problems and deal with his own personality; 
and above all who would keep a tired person inter- 
ested in the effort necessary to carry on. Such a 
worker, understanding the clients’ problems of 
routine work during the day plus added routine 
work when evening comes, perhaps will have to 
evolve new techniques in treatment because of the 
limited time in which to work. In part this will be 
compensated by the fact of daily meeting with each 
other. An understanding should develop of such 
nature that the client would appreciate that while 
his weaknesses were recognized yet at the same time 
his virtues were given due credit. He is helped thus 
to continue building the culture of his home to keep 
pace with the standards which his children are learn- 
ing in their day at “the big brown house.” 

My ideal day nursery would really be the more 
sagacious great maternal parent, solely guiding the 
children by day, and jointly taking hold with the 
other parent at night, by understanding him as his 
closest companion would, by lending encouragement 
to his continued effort and plans, and by taking his 
concerns in a serious manner and offering the prac- 
tical solution. The client, welded to such a parent, 
sensing his dependence, yet at the same time seeing 
his own independence credited with favor, is bound 
to feel the incentive that will make him wish to 
carry on. 


Performing Service For One Another 
(Continued from page 2) 


without outside help, or definitely harmful where it 
is too much resented. Of course, there are many 
situations where the help of an agency is welcomed, 
and can be of great value in working through a diffi- 
cult problem. But any superimposed supervision 
will hardly be ‘“‘of the same character as that given 
to our own placed-out children,” and many chil- 
dren’s agencies would hesitate to add this to their 
function. I should be inclined to think that an 
agency could undertake to supervise a child at the 
request of another organization only as its own ex- 
perience and its contact with the situation indicates 
a value in such supervision. 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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The considerations which I have brought out here 
seem to me fundamental to a discussion of our prac- 
tice in inter-society correspondence service. I do 
not think they will limit the real value of such ser- 
vice, although they might, in some measure, change 
its character. I should hope that they might en- 
hance its usefulness by insuring from both societies a 
thoughtful, responsible, and considered approach. 

Editor’s Note: The League will welcome contributions to this 
discussion—and to any others presented in the BULLETIN, which, 
as indicated on page 4, is in large measure a forum for discussion 


of child welfare problems. The League does not necessarily en- 
dorse opinions presented in the BuLLETIN. 


Helen M. Pollock 


For the second time in the past year sorrow has 
come to The Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia, and 
to the child welfare world. 

On February 3, Miss Helen M. Pollock died un- 
expectedly after a very brief illness. For many 
years, as secretary to J: Prentice Murphy, she not 
only gave devotion to his work within the office but 
also served so well the many persons throughout the 
country who came to Mr. Murphy by letter or in 
person that they will remember her as one of Mr. 
Murphy’s most valued partners. 


League’s Regional Conference 


Sournern ReGIionaAL CONFERENCE, Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, March 4 and 5. Chairman: Miss 
Susan K. Gillean, executive secretary, Children’s 
Bureau, La. S.P.C.C., 611 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. A walking tour in French Town 
will conclude the conference. 

Mip-West RecionaL CONFERENCE, Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, Chicago, April 2 and 3. Chairman: 
Miss Mary E. Murphy, director, Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

New Encianp Recionat ConrerENCE, Boston, 
tentative dates—April 16 and 17. Joint conference 
with regional of Massachusetts State Conference of 
Social Work. League chairman: Cheney C. Jones, 
superintendent, New England Home for Little 
Wanderers, 161 S. Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

EastTeRN REGIONAL ConFERENCE, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York City, April 23 and 24. Chairman: Miss 
Lou-Eva Longan, superintendent, St. Christopher’s 
School, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

All those interested in child welfare are cordially 
invited to attend these conferences. There is a small 
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registration fee to meet incidental expenses. The 
conferences are made possible only through the 
cooperation of member agencies and others. They 
are arranged on a volunteer basis, and the chairmen 
will welcome all requests and suggestions from the 
respective regions, especially names of persons to 
whom announcements should be ‘sent. . 


Day Nursery Biennial 


Every two years since 1898 the National Federation 
of Day Nurseries has held a national convention. A 
Biennial Conference will be held in New York City, 
at the Commodore Hotel, on April 8, 9 and 10, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher has accepted an invitation 
to speak at a luncheon on the 9th—a highlight of the 
conference. 

The morning of the 8th there will be day nursery 
visiting under direction. The program for that 
afternoon has been especially planned for board 
members, with Eduard Lindeman and Miss Clare 
Tousley as speakers. On the 9th, Dr. Lloyd Thomp- 
son, of New Haven, Connecticut, will talk on ‘“‘ Men- 
tal Hygiene in the Day Nursery.” Discussion groups 
will be devoted to parent education, child guidance, 
volunteer services, nursery school practice, and 
administrative problems. 


New Reprint—To Meet Demand 


THe Menrat Hyctene Impiications SuBSTITUTE PARENTAL 
Care, by Sybil Foster. Child Welfare League of America, 
February, 1937; reprinted from April, 1936, issue of Mental 
Hygiene. Mimeographed booklet, 13 pages. Price, 15 cents 
per copy; in quantities of 10 or more copies, 10 cents each. 


Reprints of this article by Miss Foster—field sec- 
retary of the League, and formerly institution super- 
visor, Children’s Community Center, New Haven, 
Connecticut—were distributed several months ago 
to member agencies and others, and as requests for 
it have continued, a new edition has been issued. 
A State child welfare department recently asked for 
100 copies. A copy of the new edition will be sent 
without charge to a member agency, upon request. 


League Directory Changes 

Massacuusetrs—Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, District and Branch Offices: Framingham, 
Miss Ruth E. Wheeler, District Agent, 9 Arcade Building; Holy- 
oke, James F. Flynn, District Agent, 380 High Street. 

Minnesota—St. Paul: Children’s Department, Bureau of 
Catholic Charities, add Articles 1, 2 and 3, St. Paul, exclusive 
of Minneapolis. 

New Yorx—Rochester: Hillside Home for Children, add 
Articles 1, 2 and 3, Monroe County. 
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